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Who? What? Where? When? 





Station WFIV is the name of the new 
10 kilowatt FM station at Indiana University. 

Dr. Arno Huth is scheduled to resume this 
fall his pioneer course on international broad- 
casting at the New School for Social 
search in New York. 

Max Karl, AER president for Minne- 
sota, and educational director, Station 
WTCN, Minneapolis, and Mrs. Karl, vaca- 
tioned in New York and other points East 
during August. 

Leon D. Schooler, until recently director 
of radio, Roosevelt College, Chicago, has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the Chicago 
Community Fund. Helen R. Adams has as- 
sumed Mr. Schooler’s former duties for the 


Re- 


time being. 

Student Overture, a program of the 
Central Radio Workshop, Chicago public 
schools, which has been presented during the 
summer by Station WBBM, is being con- 
tinued on the same station, Saturdays, 3:15 
to 3:30 p.m. 

Favorite Story, a 30-minute transcrip- 
tion which Ronald Coleman as 
narrator and Hollywood stars, after being 
presented over Station WHIO, Dayton, Ohio, 
is made available to public schools in Day- 
ton and the surrounding county for use in 


series uses 


English classes. 

School Time, the five series of programs 
for in-school listening presented each school 
day at 1:15 p.m. by Station WLS, Chicago, 
returned to the air for the Fall Semester on 
September 29. George Jennings, AER treas- 
urer and business manager, is one of the 
members of the advisory committee for this 
project. 

On the Air, a_ 16-page, 
“comic book” style of picture story on radio 
has been issued by NBC and will appear as 
an insert to the October 13 issue of Scholastic 
Vagazines. Additional copies are available 
from William Webb, public relations direc- 
tor, National Broadcasting Company, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

David E. Strom, director, Audio-Visual 
Aids Center, University of Connecticut, was 
appointed recently to the post of educational 
consultant, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. His 
duties will consist in promoting the service 
to users of McGraw-Hill Text-Films. Mr. 

Connecticut f head- 


7'4x10-inch 


Strom went to from the 
ship of the audio-visual aids work in the 
Minneapolis schools. 

Washington University and Station 
KMOX, St. Louis, cooperated in launch- 
ing this fall a two-year course in radio [open 
Instruction, which 
will be in University College, will be given 
by KMOX personnel. It covers every phase 
of practical modern broadcasting except engi- 
neering. A awarded annually, 
will go to the outstanding junior to cover 
his tuition in the radio class during his senior 


to juniors and seniors]. 


scholarship, 


year 


Kenn Barry, program director, Station 
KUOM, University of Minnesota, resigned 
his post recently. 

George Jennings acquired a new “boss” 
during the summer. Herold C. Hunt, former 
Kansas City, Missouri, superintendent, is 
now head of the Chicago schools. 

Elmer Sulzer, director of radio, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, was elected recently to the 
post of vice-president on radio, American 
College Public Relations Association. 

Hazel Kenyon Markel, CBS director of 
education in Washington, D. C., is now vice- 
president and a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Women’s Ad Club of Wash- 
ington. 

Elizabeth E. Marshall, program direc- 
tor, Radio Council-WBEZ, addressed the 
senior class group, Northern Illindis State 
Teachers’ College, DeKalb, last Spring. Her 
topic was “Radio in Education.” 

Kenneth Carter, an AER member who 
just returned from France where he spent 
the summer as a leader in a group called 
“Experiment in International Living,” began 
his work this fall as an instructor in radio 
at New York University. 

1960? Jiminy Cricket! was the title of a 
one-hour documentary broadcast of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund’s recent survey, America’s 
Needs and Resources, presented by the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company September 8 
[| Pacific Coast presentation September 9]. 

Albert N. Williams has an article, " Lis- 
tener Councils,” in the Saturday Review of 
Literature, August 16. In it he tells about the 
eighteen or twenty listener councils which 
now operate on the local level and points out 
the service they can render to “correct shod- 
dy or inadequate programming.” 

George Jennings, AER treasurer, ad- 
dressed the WTOP Workshop in Washing- 
ton, D. C., September 8. He has been ap- 
pointed a judge in the Third National Farm 
Safety Radio Contest, sponsored by the 
National Safety Council; and is Chairman 
for Chicago of the Peabody Awards Listen- 
ing Post. 

Station WKAR, Michigan State Col- 
lege, recently celebrated its Silver Anniver- 
sary. The entire issue of Michigan State 
News [the official Summer School news- 
paper] for August 15 was: devoted to the 
event. Officially the station was licensed Au- 
gust 18, 1922, but it had actually been on the 
air as an unauthorized station since 1918. 

Station WBEZ, FM Station of the Chi- 
cago public schools, returned to the air Sep- 
tember 29 with an increase of five hours in 
its daily operation schedule, and with a new 
three-kilowatt REL transmitter using the 
frequency, 44.5 megacycles. The station now 
broadcasts daily, Monday 
through Friday, programs for class- 
room use using the time from 9:15 a.m. to 
3:15 p.m. 


eleven hours 


with 


Radio Serves the Language Arts is the 
title of an interesting article which appeared 
in the May, 1947, issue of Education. 

Scholastic Magazines plan to reprint a 
number of scripts in the course of the com- 
ing year, William D. Boutwell reports. 

Nathan A. Neal, chief engineer, Sta- 


tion WBOE, Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion, spent the past summer working on a 
doctoral dissertation at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

James F. Wheeler, Oregon State Col- 
lege, won the $300 first award for his essay 
on “The Teacher and the United Nations” 
in the American-Canadian contest for stu- 
dents in teacher-training institutions. 

Station WTIC, Hartford, Connecticut, 
received during the summer the 1946 Gold 
Medal Award to Radio for outstanding pub- 
lic service in fire prevention and protection. 
The award was given by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 

An investigation of radio programs, es- 
pecially those designed for children, with a 
view to eliminating or reducing the “blood 
and thunder” and crime adventures of the 
broadcasts, is being talked about in the 
present not-so-deserted halls of the Congress. 
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Timely Topics for October 





HICAGO, FOR THE ELEVENTH SUCCESSIVE YEAR, will con- 

vene a School Broadcast Conference. Again, George 

Jennings has planned a three-day meeting, October 
27-29. Highlight will be the joint luncheon on October 28 
when Chicago’s new school superintendent, Dr. Herold C. 
Hunt, will be the speaker. Radio educators in the Chicago 
region will find attendance at the Conference highly profit- 
able. 

The ‘AER—( Jctober 26, the day before the formal 
opening of the School Broadcast Conference, there will be 
the regular Fall meeting of the Association for Education 
by Radio, All AER members who expect to attend the Con- 
ference should plan to be in Chicago all day Sunday for the 
events which our new president, Dr. William B. Levenson, 
has arranged. On Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, October 
25-27, the National Association of Educational Broadcasters 
will meet. 


DeVoto as Radio Critic—Bernard DeVoto, who 
monthly writes “The Easy Chair” in Harper’s Magazine, 
devotes his four September pages to a criticism of some of 
the educational broadcasts presented by the national net- 
works during the past summer. What especially drew his ire 
were Tom Sawyer [NBC’s “American Novels’”]; ABC’s 
“Mr. President”; and “CBS Was There.” In all three he 
found bad writing. In Tom Sawyer he found a “lifeless and 
mis-shapen version”; in “Mr. President” he discovered 
falsification of history; and in “CBS Was There” he ex- 
presses the opinion that “Radio has made its fantasy literal 
and so has killed it.” Mr. DeVoto concludes his diatribe 
by stating that ‘As for us, the consumers, the bright thing 
to do this summer was to listen to Alec Templeton.” 

Mr. DeVoto speaks from the point of view of the literary 
critic, but are his criticisms generally shared by discriminat- 
ing listeners? Radio’s primary strength is not in conveying 
facts and skills but in affecting attitudes, habits, and appre- 
ciations. Perhaps the elements which irritate the author of 
‘The Easy Chair” have little or no effect on the typical 
listener. Perhaps the basic objectives of each of the series 
were realized. Perhaps listeners were inspired to read Mark 
[wain and to refresh their minds on history. If so, are not 
the criticisms insignificant ? 

Readers’ comments on this subject are urgently solicited. 
Chere must be more than one point of view on this important 
ssue. 


FCC “Blue Book” Works—Station WTOL, Toledo, 
iad the dubious honor of being cited in the FCC “Blue 
300k” as an example of a station which had applied for 
nereased facilities to render significant community service 
uit which, instead, had drastically curtailed such service. 
‘ive years after the FCC grant commercial broadcasts oc- 


cupied 91.8 per cent of the time, and programs by educa- 
tional, cultural, and civic groups were all but non-existent. 

Apparently, Station WTOL did not relish having the 
spotlight thrown upon its deficiencies. Perhaps there was 
the fear that, upon expiration, its current FCC license would 
not be renewed. Certainly, few intelligent citizens, if they 
had that decision to make, could vote a license renewal in 
the face of the evidence on Station WTOL in the FCC files. 
In any event the station management sought the cooperation 
of the schools and other educational and non-profit groups 
with a view to expanding its public service offerings. 

This complete reversal from an attitude of “How can | 
make more profit?” to one of “How can I better serve the 
community ?” was not overlooked by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, which recently noted officially ‘‘with 
pleasure” this progressive development. 

The FCC “Blue Book” marked an important advance in 
Commission policy, and served notice that there were ac- 
ceptable criteria which, while avoiding any taint of censor- 
ship, could be used judicially in renewal proceedings to de- 
termine whether service in the public interest, convenience, 
and necessity was being rendered. 


An “O? K.” Needed—The American radio listener 
should realize that the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion is his only protection against any tendency to place 
profits above public service, rights [free speech, freedom 
from censorship] above responsibiities, privileges above 
obligations. Public Service Responsibility of Broadcast 
Licensees [The “Blue Book’’], when it was issued on March 
7, 1946, marked an important step forward in the concept 
of the FCC’s functions as the defender of the public’s stake 
in American radio. Its enthusiastic acceptance by almost 
all except the few who for selfish personal reasons desired 
no curbs whatsoever on station operation and policy, should 
have served notice on our representatives in Washington 
that the listening public was solidly behind the Commission’s 
program. 

Recent developments raise serious questions. There has 
been no reasonable explanation of the failure to return Mr. 
Wakefield to the Commission. No assurance has been given 
that Commissioner Durr will be continued when his present 
term expires. 

What the FCC needs more than anything else today is 
an official “O. K.’—an assurance that it will be allowed 
to operate outside the arena of politics and with no thought 
other than to serve the best interests of the public. Is the 
leadership in both major political parties today big enough 
and far-seeing enough to approve the progress which the 
KCC has been making and to allow it to proceed without 
political interference ?>—Tracy F. Tyer, Editor. 
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The Social Dimensions of Radio* 





NCIDENT TO THE ONE HUNDREDTH 

ANNIVERSARY of Thomas A. Edi- 

son’s birth which was celebrated on 
February 11, the Gallup Poll asked 
the American people what they con- 
sidered to be the greatest invention that 
has ever been made. The result, to the 
mild surprise of many scientists, showed 
that we rate inventions associated with 
electricity far above such inventions as 
the airplane, the wheel, the steam en- 
gine, and the printing press, all of 
which revolutionized human society. 
The electric light and the harnessing of 
electric power was rated first, the Atom 
bomb second, and radio a close third. 
It is significant that these three inven- 
tions fall within the span of memory 
of many of us, and it is their revolu- 
tionary impact on our way of life which 
is reflected in their high rating. We are 
used to the wheel, as were our parents 
before us, and generations before them ; 
it is a fixed point in our social evolu- 
tion. But not so with electricity, the 
A-bomb, and radio. Their recent arrival 
on the social scene was sudden and ar- 
resting, and their impact sharp and 
baffling. Their social dimensions even 
now are being computed. 

Radio broadcasting in the United 
States has just passed its twenty-fifth 
year, and during that year, your at- 
tention many times was called to the 
prodigious growth and development of 
this miracle device of communication. 
You were told for example, that 34 
million American families have radios. 
This is 90 per cent of all families in 
\merica double the number 
which have telephones. Just one more 
statistic: 25 per cent more American 
families have radios than enjoy the 
luxury of a tub bath. These data on 
radio receiving sets plus easily ascer- 
the 
more than one thousand radio broad- 
thirty-five 
and four nationwide networks, demon- 


and is 


tainable information regarding 


casting stations, regional 
strate adequately the physical dimen- 
\merican radio. Similar data 
on radio around the world, while not 


Ss1ons of 


always so impressive, will support the 
conclusion that the physical plant of 
radio—the sending and receiving equip- 
is sufficient for the purposes in 
which it is employed. 


ment 


*Address delivered at the “Radio in Education” 
Association, 


Teachers 


State 
1947. 


Conference, Missouri 
St. Louis, February 28, 


The purposes for which radio is em- 
ployed vary from country to country 
around the world, and that variance is 
more involuntary than rational. It is 
national characteristics which create a 
radio system; not conversely. In a re- 
cent broadcast, Edward R. Murrow 
said: “What comes out of the loud- 
speaker is the most honest and accurate 
reflection of what goes on in a nation. 
Radio reflects the social, economic, and 
cultural climate in which it lives and 
grows.” Mr. Murrow’s observation can 
be illustrated this way: Mr. Goebbels 
would have been merely a journeyman 
public relations counsel without the 
Nazi party machine. He seized the Ger- 
man radio and made it serve the ends 
of the abortive social order in Germany 
and used the assets of radio in imple- 
menting the aggressive Nazi foreign 
policy. But German radio exerted little 
influence either for or against Hitler’s 
coming to power. In the days of the 
Weimar Republic, it merely reflected 
the uncertainties, the cross-purposes, 
and -confusion which existed in Ger- 
many. 

Just as certainly and just as dramati- 
cally, Radio France, Radio Australia, 
Radio USSR, the BBC, Radio Brazil, 
the American System, and_ radio 
throughout the world reflects accurate- 
ly the social fabric out of which it is 
woven. As France crumbled morally 
and spiritually during the late thirties, 
her radio deteriorated apace. Parisians 
tuned in Lowell Thomas and Elmer 
Davis reliable news. The BBC, 
whatever you may think of it, and how- 
ever you may assess its virtues and its 
faults, is inexorably British and it will 
change only in step with fundamental 
changes in the British character, some 
of which, incidentally, may be just now 
casting their shadows. 


for 


I believe you will agree that if we 
examine American radio critically, we 
will find it part and parcel of the so- 
ciety in which we live. It has a techni- 
cal slickness about it; it is highly com- 
mercial; it is restless and in a hurry; 
it is willing to experiment and to try 
something new. Ford’s “tin-lizzie”’ 
jokes, you will recall, were good fora 
decade; “Open the door, Richard” in 
a month, like “Kilroy,” will be only a 
“was here.” Only in 
\merica, the land of opportunity, can 


gag which once 


radio bring the amateur hour and the 
pot of gold, not to mention the vicarious 
thrill of the give-aways, the so-called 
audience participation shows. Yes 
American radio is loud, occasionally 
vulgar, often serious [as we shall see], 
but by and large, it is a fair reflection 
of America. 

If we are in agreement that radio 
cannot be separated from the society in 
which it exists, let us move on to an 
examination of what radio contributes 
to that society. What, then are the so- 
cial dimensions of radio? To follow 
the analogy further, how can such 
dimensional factors as time and space, 
length and breadth and depth, contours 
and colors be applied to radio as a so- 
cial institution ? 

TIME 

Radio’s complete subjugation of time 
and space is one of the near incompre- 
hensible marvels of our times. If my 
voice were now being broadcast, it 
would be possible for people in Mel- 
bourne and Chungking and Stockholm 
to hear my words before the people in 
the front row seats in this auditorium 
would hear them, Americans individu- 
ally and collectively like to be in the 
know and nothing short of the fastest 
possible time will satisfy. St. Louis was 
the outpost during the frontier epoch 
and saw the speed-up from prairie 
schooners to the pony express, to the 
railroad, then the telegraph and finally 
radio. Back in 1920, St. Louis heard. 
a few people, that is, in St. Louis heard, 
the Harding-Cox election returns. Thir- 
teen years later when the nation needed 
a cohesive force, everybody in St. Louis 
heard President Roosevelt say: “The 
only thing we have to fear is fear it 
self.” Then, on Friday, March 11, 1938, 
St. Louis shared a split second, a1 
hour, a day with a city in Centra! 
Europe. History came swiftly and un 
expectedly to Vienna on that Marcl 
11, and the world awakened. In th 
words of the man who that day change 
the map of Europe: “On Friday nigh 
I was not even thinking of Austria 
Then, suddenly, I knew that the deed 
and the hour were predetermined. . . 


I did not consult anyone. I gave orders. 


Time was of the essence in Vienni 
but the destiny of St. Louis also wa 
being moulded. On this same Friday- 
while it was still early afternoon i 
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Vienna [and 7:56 a.m. in New York] 
—the prediction was made to CBS lis- 
teners that “. . . the Austrian tea-kettle 
is likely to boil over at any moment.” 
At 12:29 p.m., Columbia flashed the 
news that Chancellor Schuschnigg had 
postponed his referendum. At 2:15, 
that he had resigned. At 2:45, that the 
German troops were crossing the Aus- 
trian border. At 3:43, that a swastika 
was flying over the Austrian Chancel- 
lory. 

As often and as breathlessly as the 
center of events shifted, radio micro- 
phones moved with them. And our 
opinions and sympathies moved with 
them as radio reported world events 
and amplified into every American 
home the great debate on America’s 
role. ¢ 

Time was a factor, too, during the 
blitz, for here, St. Louisans, through 
the eyes of J. B. Priestly, saw London 
burn while it was burning. Said Priest- 
ly in a broadcast: “From where | 
watched, the greatest of the fires was 
just behind St. Paul’s. ‘Silhouetted in 
the dead black against. the red glow 
of the flames and the orange-pink of 
the smoke, it stood there like a symbol, 
with its unbroken dome . a symbol 
of an enduring civilization of reason 
and Christian ethics, against the red, 
menacing glare of unreason, destruc- 
tion, and savagery.” 
and as 
soon as anyone in the world what was 
going on in the world. They had plotted 
conflict, and when the 
news of Pearl Harbor was flashed, they 
went to war, as did the people all over 
America, a full day before the Presi- 
dent convened Congress and reported 
the events of the day “which will live 
in infamy.” This in contrast with the 
needless Battle of New Orleans, which, 
because of the Nineteenth Century time 
equation, was fought after the peace 
terms had been agreed upon. 

In these difficult days of 1947, when 
the world is trying to reorganize itself 
on a peaceful basis, we hear much at 
home and abroad of access to informa- 
tion, freedom of speech, freedom to 
know. It is well to remember, however, 


St. Louisans knew as well 


the forces in 


that these are merely empty phrases if 
the element of time is removed. Free- 
dom and time are two parts of a single 
whole. 
SPACE 
The factors of space and time in the 
computation of radio’s social dimen- 


sions course, closely related. 


are, of 


Much of what I have said about radio’s 
conquest of time applies also to its 
devastation of space. There is, how- 
ever, one distinctive point which I want 





Ropert B. Hupson, director of educa- 
tion, Columbia Broadcasting System. 


to make about the space dimension: 
its relationship to large-unit democracy. 
Each of the three mass media of com- 
munication—print, radio, film—bears 
on it, but radio’s responsibility and op- 
portunity become increasingly greater 
as the political unit becomes larger. Let 
us start with the city-state. 

The Greeks said that 
is effective only as far as a man’s voice 
can be heard.” They practiced democ- 
racy that way, at least the free half of 
the population did, and so long as the 
citizen’s voice could be heard, the city- 
states of antiquity flourished. But the 
city-state was so constituted as to ren- 
der its development into a large state 
or nation very difficult. Even Rome 
did not fully succeed in adapting .her 
municipal institutions to the administra- 
tion of an empire. The Greek cities 
sought to solve the problem by con- 
federation. The reason for their failure 
is well illustrated by the case of the 
Boeotian cities, which in trying to ex- 
tend the institutions of direct democ- 
racy outside the city-state, rendered the 
central authority almost powerless. We 
would observe today that their lines of 
democratic communication 
extended. 

The Great Roman Empire also suf- 
fered for lack of adequate communica- 
tions. Transplanted Roman-styled de- 
mocracy throughout the known world 


“a democracy 


were over 


withered and died on the vine, and even 
at home the citizen’s voice was too faint 
to prévent corruption and graft and a 
general prostitution of civic virtue. In 
the first Christian Century, there were 
not many courses of action open to the 
good Roman citizen who wanted to set 
things right. It would have been tough 
even for generals and would-be dic- 
tators to muster armies and levy taxes 
in their struggle for power ; a good citi- 
zen following their lead would merely 
have added another power faction. 

If he had had ingenuity enough to 
invent the printing press or could have 
sped up the arrival of Marconi by nine- 
teen centuries, he might have rallied 
the Romans and “thrown the rascals 
out.”” He might have created enough 
unity among ordinary men to forestall 
the war lords. But without these media 
at his disposal there was little that the 
Roman citizen could do in making de- 
mocracy work for a far flung empire. 

Not until the time of Oliver Crom- 
well did we have a demonstration of ef- 
fective democracy extending, beyond 
the boundaries of a city-state—beyond 
the carrying range of a citizen’s voice. 
3ut this did not happen until after the 
invention of the printing press. Print 
made it possible for man to be an ac- 
tive, participating citizen of a large 
state. 

The ability of people in the thirteen 
original colonies to communicate with 
~ach other was basic to the achievement 
of our independence. Paine’s Common 
Sense and Hamilton’s and Madison’s 
Federalist Papers turned the tide on 
two critical occasions. 

My point is simply this: democracy 
on the scale which we practice it, is im- 
possible without the mass media of 
communication—print, radio, and film. 

These three media of mass commu- 
nication, together with modern trans- 
portation, have overcome space to the 
extent that such democracy as we have 
in America is made possible. Without 
them federal democracy would be un- 
tenable in a land area of this magnitude. 
Because of them, the “One World” con- 
cept is possible and merits mankind’s 
support and devotion. 

LENGTH 

The other social dimensions of radio 
which I should like to discuss briefly 
are measures, in the main, of effects- 
what radio does to and for the listener. 
The length dimension may be construed 
for our purposes to be the line of com- 
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munication between the broadcaster and 


the listener—a two-way street in all but 
the audio sense. And of the two parties 
to this exchange the broadcaster comes 
out second best. It is like a two-man 
dialogue in which one man does all the 
talking. The vocal one is no wiser at 
the end, while the silent one retains 
not only the knowledge he had at the 
outset, but has acquired new informa- 
tion and opinion from his fellow. The 
true audience-participation show, in my 
judgment, is not the one where ques- 
tions are put to people in the studio, 
rather it is the program which chal- 
lenges the attention of ‘the listener and 
compels him to relate this experience 
to past experiences and tq re-examine 
and perhaps to reformulate previously 
held opinions, conclusions, or attitudes. 
News, discussion, and the capital “E” 
educational programs, of course, fall 
into this category, but so, too, do pro- 
grams which re-enact history—the ex- 
periences of others, present situations 
in which people act and develop be- 
havior patterns, and programs which 
recount ideas orally, dramatically, and 
musically. are the programs 
which compel audience participation in 
the best sense of the term. These are 
the programs which are capable of posi- 
tive social measurement. 


These 


The Eagle’s Brood, a full hour docu- 
mentary on juvenile delinquency is a 
case in point. Here is a social prob- 
lem, significantly recognized as a prob- 
lem by most Americans, whose causes 
are as complex as our maze of social 
institutions, its effects are alarming and 
its remedies obscure. This broadcast, 
based on months of study and field re- 
search, will bring new experience to 
the listener, but it will be most useful 
to the listener who already has some 
experience—as travel is most meaning- 
ful to the traveller who carries knowl- 
edge with him—it will be most useful 
to the listener who knows some young 
people and is familiar with the problems 
they face. 

It is a fair observation, I believe, that 
the social usefulness of a radio pro- 
gram varies directly not only with what 
the broadcaster puts into it, but with 
what the listener brings to it as well. 
Broadcasting is indeed a two-way af- 
fair but until we learn how to capture 
the thought impulses which undoubted- 
ly emanate from the human brain—a 
kind of 


need 


intellectual radar is what we 
I’m afraid the poor broadcaster 
will have to continue blind flying. 


BREADTH 

The breadth dimension of radio as 
applied to social institutions has spe- 
cial significance for educators. Here is 
a device which figuratively pushes back 
the walls of homes and classrooms be- 
yond the world’s farthest frontier. It 
enables the mind’s eye to see the world. 
It offers us the opportunity to know not 
only our own country and our fellow 
citizens, but to meet people around the 
world, to hear Smuts and Maseryk and 
Molotov and the little people in many 
countries, to learn their customs and 
trad.tions, and what they mean by free- 
dom. 


Your sessions during the remainder 
of the day will consider many aspects 
of education by radio. Suffice it now 
to say that radio brings students into 
the stream of world events far beyond 
the power of the school. Further, it is 
evident to many observers that children 
learn far more outside of school than 
they learn in it. It would appear, then, 
that the wise school teacher will do 
what he can to encourage and guide 
outside learning and relate it to the 
broad objectives of the school. With 
particular reference to radio, the day 
has dawned already in many schools 
where “home listening” takes a co- 
equal place beside the traditional home 
work and library reference 
ments. 


assign- 


The breadth dimension of radio is 
brilliantly illustrated by its effects on 
rural living. Radio broadens the life of 
rural people by enabling them to share 
the urban culture, and there is some 
reason to believe that radio has helped 
build respect for the farmer and helped 
him acquire that sense of belonging 
which could come only through the un- 
derstand'ng by others of his role in an 
industrial society. In one of the more 
desolate areas of the New Mexico 
desert country, the Santa Fe tracks 
pass by a group of adobe huts sitting 
out on the hot, barren, treeless plain 
with hardly a growing thing in sight. 
If you look quickly as the train goes 
by, you will see a crudely lettered sign 
outside one hut which reads, “79 Wist- 
ful Vista.” For those of you acquainted 
with Fibber McGee, no more exp'ana- 
tion need be given—the whole world of 
Hollywood entertainment, plus music, 
news, and opinion, is available to, and 
indeed a part of the life of people other- 
wise completely devoid of “cultural 


” 
gC ods. 


DEPTH 

The depth dimension of radio as an 
established social institution is ascer- 
tainable at certain points. The Nielson 
Radio Index reports that 30,294,000 
U. S. families use their radios on the 
average day. 

In 1945, the National Opinion Re- 
search Center polled the American 
people on the question: “If you had 
to give up either going to the movies or 
listening to the radio, which one would 
you give up?” Eighty-four per cent 
said they would give up the movies, 
while only 11 per cent would give up 
the radio. Thus, quantitatively, it would 
be difficult to find a social institution 
which enjoys wider acceptance. 

Qualitatively, the answer is not so 
asily found. It is inevitable that as the 
market for cultural goods expands, the 
product becomes less subtle. The amaz- 
ing history of book clubs bears this out, 
as will a critical examination of Holly- 
wood’s output. The broadcaster is 
caught between the horns of a limited 
quality goal and of wide audience ap- 
peal. Dr. Lyman Bryson resolves the 
dilemma in this way: “. the best 
thing for the broadcaster to do is keep 
the volume of educational broadcasts 
slightly above what the masses want. 
In this way, he may contribute to a 
systematic rise in the general cultural 
level without defeating the educational 
goal by driving the audience away. 
This policy will disappoint some edu- 
cators and drive some listeners away, 
but it is precisely the kind of com- 
promise solution which must be found.” 
Please note that Dr. Bryson is speak- 
ing of the mean volume which doesn’t 
rule out, of course, the superlative lim- 
ited audience programs like /nvitation 
to Learning, Columbia Workshop, Old 
lic Shakespearean productions, and 
some parts of the American School of 
the Air. Radio’s part in the phenomenal 
rise in music literacy and in apprecia- 
tion of good music by Americans dur- 
ing the past twenty years is remarkable, 
but is too well known to recount here. 

There are significant depth sound- 
ings in other areas, too. It has been 
clearly established that more people get 
more news from radio than from any 
other source and they rate it superior to 
other sources in reliability. And a num- 
ber of important studies bear testimony 
to the effect of radio programs on 
people’s standards of conduct. Day- 
time serials and certain children’s pro- 
grams are frequently cited for good 
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or bad effects. Suffice it to say that 
some of them, together with crime and 
other escapist programs, do not chal- 
lenge the depth capacity of their audi- 
ences. 

The impact of radio in the lives of 
people varies with the extent to which 
a program ties in with special interests 
of the listener or falls within his frame 
of reference. As his listening to more 
sophisticated programs increases, his 
frame of reference broadens and his 
tastes gradually are upgraded. 

CONTOURS 

The contour dimension is naturally 
concerned with social distance. What 
can radio do to ameliorate group ten- 
sions? How can radio help social de- 
mocracy to become a reality in Ameri- 
ca? The answer is not easy, though | 
am happy to report that there is very 
little bigotry in radio. Please bear this 
in mind, radio cannot go beyond the 
level of general audience acceptance in 
reducing social distance; if it did we 
would be talking to ourselves. But radio 
has on notable occasions challenged that 
level and, in so doing, challenged 
\mericans everywhere. The Open Let- 
ter on Race Hatred, broadcast by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System during 
the summer of 1943 following the race 
riots in Detroit and Harlem, comes to 
mind as one of radio’s most timely ef- 
forts to lessen the tensions by speaking 
plainly. It dramatized the riots in De- 
troit, documenting the account, and 
showing that “rumors are tailor-made : 
one for black ears, one for white ears.” 
Worcester and the World, a distin- 
guished program produced by station 
WTAG in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
helped the people of Central New Eng- 
land to learn, to know, and to under- 
stand the peoples of the United Na- 
tions, most of whom, incidentally, were 
represented in considerable numbers 
right there in Central New England. 


The daytime serial, Against the 
Storm, which brought its writer the 
Peabody Award, in one sequence dealt 
with the adventures of a small boy 
whose parents were separated. The 
boy’s mother employed for him as a 
companion and tutor a_ soft-spoken, 
philosophical Negro. The Negro and 
the boy were together in normal situa- 
tions for at least two days out of each 
week’s broadcasts. The Negro role was 
written with complete adult understand- 
ing of the minority problem, and even 
a casual listener could not fail to ab- 
sorb the significance of the relation- 
ship. It was a courageous show, well 
done, and it was a credit to radio and 
to radio’s audience. 

COLOR 

The final social dimension of radio 
which I will comment on is color. Both 
the pattern and the content of radio 
broadcasting in America, as under all 
other systems, is colored. The same is 
true for all social institutions. The 
structure and the controls of American 
radio and the social context in which it 
operates are peculiar unto it, but this 
peculiarity doesn’t lessen their inten- 
sity. During the war it was said that 
the government called the tune while 
radio provided the orchestration. The 
government no longer calls the tune, 
although it does on occasion let it be 
known that certain tunes wauld be 
pleasing to its ears, There are some 
critics who charge that the sponsor 
calls the tune, and there may be in- 
stances in radio where this is true, but 
all the radio which I know about is 
forthright on this point, and will tackle 
any issue deemed to be of public in- 
terest and importance. Nevertheless, 
radio does have a master to serve; it 
must have an audience. 

This means that it generally avoids 
things calculated to be depressing; it 
sometimes takes the easy way and 


caters to audience prejudices in order 
not to alienate the marginal listener ; in 
seeking large audiences, radio often 
avoids specialization. Since the listener 
is free to tune in on competing stations 
at will, you have a picture of radio, ac- 
cording to Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld, as a 
“stupendous technical advance with a 
strongly conservative tendency in all 
social matters.”” This means, I think, 
that the social dimensions of radio as 
we have explored them, are potential- 
ly universal in scope, but that we have 
just begun to develop them as a social 
good. 

As you people who have been teach- 
ing for some years know quite well, 
the social dimensions of radio are ac- 
curately reflected in the general up- 
grading of the school curriculum which 
has taken place during our generation. 
By way of illustration, take a program 
like Opinion, Please, in the CBS 
American School of the Air series, in 
which boys and girls from all parts of 
the United States—in Boston, St. 
Louis, and Los Angeles, in Keene, New 
Hampshire, and Kokomo; more than 
two hundred of them on any given Fri- 
day afternoon—participate in discus- 
sions of important public issues. 

Such a program would have been 
impossible twenty years ago for the 
reason that boys and girls in school 
then — our classmates — didn’t have 
enough of the facts and the currently 
best opinion on which to base defensible 
opinions of their own, independently 
arrived at. Now, thanks to the very real 
assist which radio and the other media 
of mass communication give to the 
home-church-school triumvirate in the 
education of youth, young people no 
longer look back to the school with the 
query: “Why didn’t somebody tell us 
the world is like this?”—Ropert B. 
Hupson, director of education, Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 





Teaching 


with Radio at Holmes School 





HIS IS THE DAWN of a new era! 
Where will it lead us? How can 
we help our boys and girls to pre- 

pare for it? What tools should we use? 

Many of our old tools will not do. The 

world has grown smaller. It is an age 

of swift travel, swifter communication. 

The airplane, the radio fill the mind of 

children. Can these interests be used to 

serve the classroom? How? 
These were the questions which per- 


plexed the minds of teachers at the 
A. L. Holmes elementary school, De- 
troit, challenging them to find some in- 
novation in teaching which would have 
genuine appeal to children but at the 
same time would meet the educational 
objectives of the school. This, then, is 
the story of how classroom radio an- 
swered their needs, how they learned 
that good use of radio is good teach- 
ing, and how radio became a real part 


of their teaching equipment. 

The entire project centered around 
the Storyland Hour, a radio program 
of the Detroit public schools. This par- 
ticular series brought much happiness 
to the school, for on it are portrayed 
many of the best loved stories of child- 
hood. 

After attending an actual live broad- 
cast of the Storyland Hour, the teachers 
of the A. L. Holmes school were de- 
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lighted to discover the extent to which 
radio could be used in instruction. 

The classes always enjoyed all of the 
programs broadcast to the schools but 
to an elementary school Storyland had 
special appeal. Generally the literature 
and auditorium teachers anticipated the 
broadcast by acquainting the classes 
with the story and by explaining that 
there were sometimes several versions 
so they would be prepared to accept and 
enjoy the story as they heard it. The 
period was usually followed by discus- 
sion and questions, but no especially 
stimulating experiences occurred until 
after the visit to the studio where the 
children saw “The Elves and the Shoe- 
maker” broadcast. 

Anyone who has ever been present 
with children at the WWJ studio, is 
acquainted with the delightful manner 
in which all hampering restraint is re- 
moved from the little audience. The 
children followed the broadcast eagerly. 
Their delight knew no bounds when 
they were invited to go on the stage 
and study the techniques of a real pro- 
gram on the air. They were given 
scripts and under the tutelage of the 
original performers were permitted to 
present the story just as they had seen 
it done. Upon their return to school 
they requested permission to try it on 
the auditorium stage. The home room 
teacher worked with them during litera- 
ture time giving auditions and train- 
ing them in fluent reading and appre- 
ciation; then she brought them down 
to the auditorium where with the use 
of a toy microphone and the sugges- 
the children themselves the 
stage was adapted to the situation. Sev- 
eral broadcasts were given so all classes 
had a chance to see how the stories they 
loved were broadcast over the air. The 
enthusiasm that was most 
gratifying. Even the kindergarteners 
wanted to broadcast their little stories 
to each other. They fitted up their own 
microphone with a cord attached to the 
piano pedal and arranged small audi- 
ences for that purpose. 


tions of 


followed 


The librarian has a story hour for 
the youngsters during which time the 
children’s literary gems are told and 
retold until the children can reproduce 
them in the language of the story. In 
this she works closely with the home 
room teacher, who is also a literature 
teacher. After Section 12 had presented 
“The Elves and the Shoemaker,” the 
little people wanted to know if they 
could give their “Story Hour” over the 


air, too. A toy microphone was used, 
characters were chosen, and the chil- 
dren directed in sound techniques ap- 
propriate to each story. The classes 
were then brought to the auditorium 
to prepare their stories for broadcast. 
The result was that each of the first six 
sections presented their favorite stories 
at a little program which they named 
“Our Favorite Stories Broadcast.” 
Among the stories were “Little Black 
Sambo,” “Three Little Pigs,” and 
“Three Billy Goats Gruff.” The songs 
which they sang were from their daily 
music classes, chosen by the music 
teacher, and combined with the stories 
simply for interlude music. Each sec- 
tion had its own announcer, sound ef- 
fects man, and stage technique. Talents 
heretofore undiscovered came to light. 
Teachers were surprised and delighted 
with the poise and assurance some of 
the most retarded children displayed. 
Shortly after this, Section 14, a fifth 
grade section, was invited to come to 
WWJ auditorium to see “The Wishing 
Window.” As with Section 12 they 
were invited to come on the stage and 
try out the script, see how a stage was 
prepared for the program, and study 
the sound equipment. They returned to 
school with a new interest in radio and 
with enthusiasm for presenting their 
work over the air. In their home room, 
they had been working during their 
language-arts program on “Colonial 
Children.” They proposed to select sev- 
eral of their stories; write 
them into script; choose a stage man- 
ager, story teller, and announcer; and 
try a broadcast, too. They divided 
themselves into committees and worked 
earnestly planning every detail. This 
was the first attempt made by a group 
actually to write its own script. The 
teachers confess that they were skepti- 
cal of the outcome, for this group defi- 
nitely was not talented nor had it ever 
before evidenced any ability to organize 
or to carry out a plan efficiently. Music 
was supplied by a chorus of nearly one 
hundred voices and again the music 
was not planned especially to accom- 
pany the program, though the songs 
were appropriate in as much as they 
were songs which the children loved to 
sing. When given, the program proved 
to be one of the finest the school has 
had. It would be impossible to describe 
the joy it gave the participants. No 
device recently used has provided the 
children with such a gratifying sense of 
accomplishment. They lived their part 


favorite 


as they never seem to in simple drama- 
tization ; they seemed aware of an “un- 
seen” audience; speech difficulties dis- 
appeared and awkward children were 
poised and at ease because they did not 
have to engage in bodily movement. 
They could live the story in vocal ex- 
pression. This was the program: 
1. Chorus—Run Away Moon. 
2. Introduction by the story teller. 
3. Stories—rewritten from Stories of Co- 
lonial Children. 
a. Lady Yeardley’s Visitor 
b. How Jack O’ Lantern Frightened the 
Indians—Mara L. Pratt. 
c. Two Brass Kettles 
Mercy and Josh Carey 
A Little Hero 
4. Chorus—Iffie Dumple Dee. 


Interest continued high when Mrs. 
Kathleen N. Lardie requested that five 
children be selected for interview over 
the General Electric Hour on a nation- 
wide network. One of the children was 
from the kindergarten, which gave rise 
to interviews “over the air” in the kin- 
dergarten. The kindergarten teacher re- 
lates that in addition to the interviews 
the children sang a favorite song or re- 
cited a favorite poem or dramatized 
“Three Bears.” An almost unanimous- 
ly popular verse was “Safety Rhyme,” 
a poem composed by the first grade 
teacher, and incidently recited by the 
kindergarten child interviewed on the 
network broadcast. It was at this time 
that the little kindergarteners rigged up 
their own microphone. 

The children had become aware of 
the varying nature of radio programs 
by this time, and in social studies a 
group of sixth grade children planned 
a round table discussion on Detroit's 
industries while a third grade group 
worked out a ‘“‘quiz down” on the early 
history of Detroit. Both were directly 
related to units they were studying, and 
were intended to correlate with other 


school activities during the week of 


Detroit’s Golden Jubilee. 

In June the school was concentrating 
on safety in anticipation of the dangers 
that surround children during their 
summer holidays and in cooperation 
with the Gratiot Safety Campaign. 
Children were writing original com- 
positions, slogans, and poems on various 
methods of working, playing, and trav- 
eling in safety. One day Section 12, the 
fourth grade section which had origi- 
nally introduced the broadcasts, sug- 
gested that they write a safety script 
using the best compositions, slogans. 
and poems from their class, and that 
they try a radio television broadcast. 
They found in Stop, Look, and Listen, 
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by Berta and Elmer Hader colored pic- 
tures that would illustrate each safety 
theme. They selected their stage man- 
ager, their projector operators, story 


teller and announcer, and since the 
stage must be dark, they rigged a light 
to the microphone. The pictures were 
flashed on the screen from a projector 
as the broadcast progressed. From the 
darkened stage the audience was intro- 
duced to an interpretation of radio tele- 
vision. True, it wasn’t exactly as tele- 
vision would be; the children knew 
that, but it was a semblance and aroused 
interest in a much talked about “com- 
ing event.” Music consisted of safety 
songs learned in the music room and 
sung by the children from the darkened 
stage—a feature suggested by the chil- 
dren themselves and one which made 
the radio television idea more realistic. 
The program which culminated activi- 
ties for the term was as follows: 
Glee Club 
I am the Traffic Cop. 
Look Both Ways. 
Television Broadcast 
1. Safety Pledge in unison. 


. Safety While You Play. 
Play Safely—-Original Poem. 
Safety Rhymes—Original. 
Where to Play Safely. 
Safety in School. 
A Safe Vacation. 
. Helping Other People to 
. Safety on Gratiot. 

9. Little People’s Safety Rhyme. 

Glee Club 

Safety Crusader’s March. 

Junior Safety Patrol. 

Several scripts ordered from the 
Script Catalogue were used in audito- 
rium from time to time in order to 
familiarize groups with the reading of 
them. The scripts were from well- 
known stories and each brought a fresh 
interpretation of an old theme. 

More recently pupils, under the di- 
rection of their teachers, prepared a 
script setting forth the interests and ac- 
tivities of the conference period, a 
twenty minute period which begins each 
day at the A. L. Holmes School, and 
which is the source of the fine sympa- 
thetic relationship that exists between 
teachers and pupils. As a culmination 
to the activity the pupils had_ their 
broadcast recorded and the transcrip- 


Ww ho 


3e Safe. 


PND 


tion is now available for use in other 
schools. A transcription player and pub- 
lic address system has been purchased 
to make possible more realistic train- 
ing in radio techniques. 

Frequently teachers search for new 
devices and techniques to give impetus 
to instruction and to arouse enthusiasm 
in the children. Nothing that has been 
tried in a long time has been so gratify- 
ing as has this work through radio. Its 
benefits to the children have been far 
reaching and its value to the teachers 
as a teaching device is beyond compre- 
hension except to those who have tried 
it or have seen it done. 

Gratitude is expressed to Mrs. Kath- 
leen N. Lardie for her inspiration and 
interest, for it is entirely due to her 
that the A. L. Holmes School has ex- 
perienced a delightfully new enthusiasm 
in the interpretation of the activities of 
our classrooms. Teachers and children 
alike have found new joy in old things. 
—AcGnes McAutey, Auditorium 
Teacher, A. L. Holmes Elementary 
school, Detroit. 





Listeners Appraise Negro Literature Broadcast 





HAT IS THE 
ACTION to a 


LISTENER’S RE- 
radio classroom 

lecture series on Negro litera- 
ture? A listenership survey conducted 
by Kenn Barry, then program director 
of KUOM, the University of Minnesota 
radio station, provides tentative an- 
swers to that question in a 56-page 
mimeographed’ report, Radio's Re- 
sponse to the Negro in American Lit- 
erature. 

For the first time in the history of 
KUOM, a survey was made on the 
listener’s reaction to one of the station’s 
outstanding adult educational radio pro- 
grams. A classroom lecture series is 
broadcast every quarter by the station. 

During the first summer session of 
1946 the series selected was an Ameri- 
can Studies “The 
American Literature,” 
mornings each week from 11:00 to 
11:50. Sterling A. Brown, associate 
professor of English, Howard Univer- 
sity, was lecturer for the course. Pro- 
fessor Brown is the author of Southern 
Road, The Negro in American Fiction, 
Negro Poetry and Drama, and also co- 
author of The Negro Caravan. 

After Mr. Brown’s first broadcast, 
listener reaction began coming in at 
once by mail and telephone, compli- 


course, Negro in 


broadcast four 


menting Professor Brown and KUOM 
for presenting such a series. These re- 
sponses increased daily and led Mr. 
Barry to undertake a study of¢listener 
reactions to the course. 

With 3rown’s approval, 
IKUOM?’s program director made up a 
“Broadcast Questionnaire.” The third 
week of the classroom lecture, in the 
opening and closing announcement, the 
listeners were told about the survey 
and were asked to send in their names 
and addresses if they were willing to 
answer the two-page questionnaire. 

The announcement was repeated on 
nine broadcasts with the result that 208 
listeners requested the questionnaire. 
Of the 208 sent out, 142 or 69 per cent 
were returned. Of these, 97 per cent 
were white, 3 per cent Negro; 86 per 
cent were women, 14 per cent men. 

Replies to the questionnaire were al- 
so broken down according to the lis- 
tener’s amount of educat’on. Although 
this reply was optional, 134 or 94.6 per 
cent of the listeners did reply. Returns 
showed that the audience ranged from 
those with fifth grade educations to 
those holding doctor’s degrees. Largest 
number of listeners, 81 per cent, were 
those with a college education. The 
range in the educational background of 


Professor 


the listeners, however, indicated the 
course on “The Negro in American 
Literature” had a universal appeal. 

In reply to the number of times a 
week they listened to the broadcast, 40 
per cent of the listeners indicated they 
listened four times each week, while 30 
per cent said they listened three times 
each week. These figures were signifi- 
cant because they showed that there 
was a steady listening audience inter- 
ested in improving its cultural back- 
ground on literature. 

As to time preference for a classroom 
lecture, 64 per cent indicated “any time 
in the morning,” 10 per cent in the 
afternoon. Breaking down responses 
still further, 11:00 was overwhelming- 
ly the most popular time, while 2:00 
was the favorite afternoon listening 
time. 

Supplementary material in the form 
of reading lists, bibliographies, and out- 
lines were requested by 74 per cent of 
the listeners, showing that there was 
more than a casual interest in the 
course. 

One set of replies was of special sig- 
nificance to the station—whether this 
was the first lecture from 
IKUOM the listener had heard. Of those 
returning the questionnaire, 77 per cent 


classroom 
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or 110 listeners indicated that they had 
heard other classroom lectures. 
Another question in the survey asked 
the listener to indicate the techniques 
Mr. Brown used to sustain interest. His 
use of stories, quotations, and poems 


ranked first in the listeners’ lists of 
favorite techniques. Running a close 
second was Mr. Brown’s complete 


knowledge, understanding, and organi- 
zation of the course. Many listeners 
also stated that they had not noticed 
the use of any special techniques, but 
that Professor Brown did hold their 
interest. 

Ninety per cent of the listeners indi- 
cated they heartily approved and liked 
to hear controversial material on the 
air. For example, one listener wrote, “I 
approve of any subject that will cause 
us to do more thinking.”’ Another said, 
“Yes, just as long as it is not all heat!” 
and a third commented, “That is what 
makes interesting listening.” All four 
Negroes who answered the question- 
naire wholeheartedly approved of 
broadcasts with controversial material. 

As to what the listeners gained from 
hearing the lectures on The Negro in 
American Literature, the — survey 
that Professor Brown had 
stimulated his listeners to discuss the 
Negro, his literature and his problems. 
\lthough many commented 
that they were already interested in the 
Negro problem before listening to the 
lectures, they added that his talks gave 
them further with 
to substantiate their statements. 

“It gives me a broader background 


showed 


listeners 


information which 


“Mr. Brown, by his unbiased presenta- 
tion, has stimulated a thousand new 
ideas,” replied another. Six listeners 
wrote that the series gave them more 
respect for Negro works. 

Comments on the lectures in general 
all complimented KUOM and Profes- 
sor Brown for the broadcasting of the 
series : 

“Programs of this type are excel- 
lent means of supplementary adult edu- 
cation. I hope they will continue to be 
presented in increasing numbers.” 

“May I thank KUOM for the won- 
derful opportunity they offer house- 
wives for enlightenment, information, 
and broader vision. - 

“The course should bring about a 
better inter-racial understanding. | 
would like to have other classes broad- 
cast.” 

“I’m an extremely busy farm wife, 
and it’s taken a good deal of maneuver- 
ing to be at the radio as often as I have 
at 11:00 a.m. But it’s been worth it.” 

Reactions to the booklet Radio’s Re- 
sponse to the Negro in American Lit- 
erature have come in from educators 
throughout the country. 

Dr. Theodore Brameld, professor of 
educational philosophy, University of 
Minnesota, wrote: “I am especially im- 
pressed by the concern of the listeners 
for the controversial and highly chal- 
lenging issues that were often implied 
by the course. It is clear that there 1s a 
real need for presentation of more 
problems having to do with the ten- 
sions and conflicts of our present so- 
ciety.” 


Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, president, 
Howard University, wrote: “We are 
deeply gratified at the splendid impres- 
sion which Professor Brown made in 
his work in Minnesota.” 

The executive secretary, St. Paul 
Urban League, S. Vincent Owens, said: 
“I think this report is very interesting 
and is an indication of practical things 
that need to be done with radio in de- 
veloping intercultural education.” 

Mrs. Gertrude G. Broderick, assis- 
tant radio education specialist, U. 5S. 
Office of Education, stated: “. . . Dr. 
Dunham and I have read with great 
interest .. . your survey .. . and were 
moved to share it with the Chief of our 
Division of Negro Education. - 

J. St. Clair Price, dean, College of 
Liberal Arts, Howard University, 
wrote: “Let me congratulate you on 
the success of the project. In securing 
and evaluating the reaction of the indi- 
vidual listener, you are making these 
broadcasts to adults genuinely educa- 
tional.” 

E. W. Ziebarth, education director, 
Central Division, CBS, wrote: “I think 
the study on the whole is an excellent 
one, and is a kind of study which should 
be done much more frequently than has 
been the practice in the industry. We 
continue to talk about listener response, 
but have very little objective evidence.” 

Needless to say, Mr. Barry’s sur- 
vey of the listener’s reactions to The 
Negro in American Literature will be 
of great help to him and other educa- 
tional radio program directors in plan- 
ning tuture programs.—BeETTE JONEs, 
General Mills, Minneapolis. 





riting in the Radio 


Workshop 





for arguments,” wrote one listener. 
Creative W 

NE OF THE GREATEST NEEDS in 
creative writing is motivation. 

Too often, talented pupils fail 

to write well because an assignment 


lacks purpose or direction. 
Writing for radio production, even 
simulated radio production 
the public address system in the audt- 
and interest 
to the writing. There is a reason for 


for over 


torium, lends motivation 


doing a good job. The pupil enjoys 
hearing others read what he has writ- 
ten. He enjovs hearing his original 
There is a 
1 
and there 


making it the best writ 


story or play dramatized. 


behind the writing 


purpose 
Is a reason for 
ing of which he is capable. 


In some of the larger school systems, 


the script writing department, or the 
creative writing department, is under 
the direction of a teacher of English. 
Pupils are taught the fundamentals of 
writing for radio, and then are urged 
to write original, imaginative scripts. 
These are read orally and are criticised 
by members of the public speaking de- 
partment before being returned to the 
script writers for revision. After revi- 
sion, the scripts are turned over to the 
production department for broadcast- 
ing purposes. 

Every word spoken over the radio 
has been written by somebody. The 
script or creative writing department 
has the responsibility for producing the 
written word. This may take any one 


of many forms. The pupil may chooss 
the type of writing for which he feels 
best qualified, or he may try all types 

original slants on news effectivel) 
written, or dramatizations of 
stories ; 


news 
short stories for reading by 

narrator or for dramatization; adapta 
tions or modifications of plays, novels 
and short stories; announcements 0! 
various kinds in original and _ striking 
forms; poetry; and drama in prose o1 
poetic form. The scope for the pupil’ 
talents is limited only by his ow 
imagination and skill, and he can lear: 
to achieve. greater skill by listening t 
what others have written. He can pic! 
up little tricks of style, of diction, « 
narration, of dialogue, of atmosphere 
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yt mood. He will develop the habit of 
listening to what others say in order 
to be able to say it himself with greater 
effect. 

So far, I have mentioned pupils who 
have an interest in creative writing, of 
pupils who need little prodding to pro- 
duce in written form the results of their 
imaginative thinking. Other pupils may 
be reached in the English classroom. 

A classroom workshop can be estab- 
lished—simulating radio production. 
This would involve a group activity 
program. Production requires the work 
of pupils of various talents, and there 
should be a spot for every pupil in the 
class: in direction, in writing, in act- 
ing, in sound effects, in rehearsing, in 
announcing, in reading, or in publicity. 

To begin with, it is advisable to allow 
pupils to choose their own sections or 
units. A project can be set up, and each 
pupil can work in the unit of his choice. 
The units will all cooperate in the final 
production. As the workshop program 
continues, the teacher can attempt to 
have the pupils rotate among the 
various units. In this way, more pupils, 
than might otherwise volunteer, can 
be urged to try their hands at the writ- 
ing of scripts. 

It is hoped that the teacher can con- 
tinue to stimulate an interest in writ- 
ing, once it has been started among any 
group of pupils. Much of the writing 
can be attempted in projects, with sev- 
eral pupils contributing and writing in 
committee. This may encourage some 


pupils to attempt individual scripts. 

Of utmost importance is the actual 
production of the scripts. It is felt that 
production has a stimulating effect on 
the writer and enhances the value of 
the script in his eyes—important fac- 
tors in motivation. Production offers 
the writer an excellent opportunity for 
self-criticism, for improvement, and for 
growth. Finally, production makes a 
script meaningful and gives direction 
to the writing. 

Although creative writing has been 
emphasized in this article to the ex- 
clusion of other phases of an English 
program, creative writing should be 
considered in its relation to the other 
aspects of English. Marion C. Sheridan, 
in a speech to the English Club of 
Greater Chicago, said: 

The English course should be like music. 
The composer works with notes and tones as 
the English teacher works with words and 
tones. The good teacher of English does not 
play a one-finger exercise, where one item 
is attended to at a time. Instead, he plays a 
symphony—with plan, context, light and 
heavy notes, recurring tunes. . . . The best 
English teaching hits the greatest number of 
things in the smallest amount of time. 

So in script writing and production, 
thinking, organizing, writing, reading, 
speaking, and listening are hit at the 
same time, and the result is a coopera- 
tive project wherein individual pupils 
are given ample opportunity to display 
their particular skills and talents.— 
Joun J. SyryAva, English teacher, Bel- 
mont Boulevard School, 
Long Island, New York. 


3elmont, 





A “Who's Who” 


of Our Officers 





N THE SEPTEMBER, 1946, IssuE of 
the AER Journal, a beginning was 
made in the presentation of the 

biographies of the national officers. 

This section, “A ‘Who's Who’ of Our 

Officers,” continued in the December 

and April issues. In these three issues 

appeared sketches of ten of the national 
officers and regional presidents. 

During the current year an attempt 
will be made to continue the biogra- 
phies by adding those of the officers for 
the current year whose sketches were 
not published last year. All have been 
invited to supply data and the success 
f the undertaking will depend upon 
the degree of cooperation which is se- 
‘ured. 

William B. Levenson, AER president, 
s a native of Cleveland. He was graduated 
rom the College of Education at the Oh’o 
State University and in 1928 began teach- 


ing in the Cleveland public schools. 

In 1931 he began to write and broadcast 
history programs for the junior high schools 
over Station WTAM, Cleveland. He received 
his M.A. in 1933 and Ph.D. in 1936. His 
thesis, Training of Radio Personnel, was a 
job analysis of program production planned 
under the guidance of Dr. W. W. Charters. 
The basic data were compiled at CBS in New 
York under the guidance of Edward R. Mur- 
row. 


In 1936-37, Dr. Levenson wrote and di- 
rected school public relations shows over 
Station WGAR. He continued as director 


of the West Tech High School Radio Work- 
shop until 1938 when he was appointed d’- 
rector of Cleveland Board of Education 
Station WBOE, the first educational station 
to use a frequency reserved for non-commer- 
cial stations. 

In 1945 his Teaching Through Radio was 
published by Rinehart. This textbook is now 
used in numerous collegiate institutions which 
offer radio education courses. A book for 
juveniles, Stuart Ace Announcer, 
which has a_ mystery-vocational 


Sears, 


guidance 


slant is scheduled for publication this Winter. 

After nine years as director of Station 
WBOE, Dr. Levenson was appointed this 
Fall as assistant superintendent of schools. 
Fortunately, he says, his association with 
radio will remain at least on an indirect basis 
because radio is one of the Cleveland school 
services for which he is responsible. 

Franklin Dunham, AER first vice- 
president, has been, since 1945, chief‘ of 
radio, U. S. Office of Education. He was 
born in New York and educated at Colum- 
bia University where, after receiving his 
baccalaureate degree, he studied in the Law 
School. 

An early avocational interest led him to a 
doctorate in music at the old New York 
College of Music and to several years’ resi- 
dence at work and in study in the principal 
countries of Europe. He was decorated by 
the French Government with the Cross [with 
Palms] and created officier instruction pub- 
lique for his work in the field of recorded 
music. He was appointed an Honorary Fel- 
low of Trinity College, London, where he 


served as educational director of Aeolian 


Hall, and later in the same capacity at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on his return in 
1928. 


In 1928 he inaugurated the music depart- 
ment in the Fordham University School of 
Education and in the following year estab- 
lished the Aeolian Hour, the first sponsored 
program of symphonic music over NBC net- 
works. In 1930 he became educational direc- 
tor of the National Broadcasting Company, 
a capacity in which he served until the out- 
break of the war. 

During the period of the development of 
radio and motion pictures he carried on the 
courses in audio-visual education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and established 
summer session courses in the same subjects 
at both Columbia and Harvard. 

During the war he acted as special con- 
sultant to the Secretary of War and served 
as a staff member of the Joint Army and 
Navy Committee of Welfare and Recreation. 
He established the GI radio system in which 
qualified men in the service were encouraged 
to develop their own radio programs and 
trained personnel for the Armed Forces Radio 
Service, which has continued to provide pro- 
grams for our men in occupation areas up 
to the present time. 

Dr. Dunham was honored by St. Bonaven- 
ture College with an Honorary Lit.D. De- 
gree in 1939. He was awarded the Columbia 
University Alumni Medal for distinguished 
service to his university in 1940. 

Thomas D. Rishworth, AER second 
vice-president, has been in radio just 
twenty-one years this month, counting the 
three years he spent in the service. His radio 
work began at Station WLB [now KUOM], 
University of Minnesota, as a student an- 
nouncer in 1926. 

Mr. Rishworth’s first commercial employ- 
ment was on May 28, 1928 when he became 
an announcer and producer [and, later, also 
director of research and educational director] 
at Station KSTP, Minneapolis-St. Paul. He 
resigned his KSTP post in April, 1941, to 
take the post of assistant director of public 
service programs for NBC. In November of 
that same year, when NBC disposed of the 
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Blue Network, he was promoted to the post 
of manager of public service programs. A 
year later he entered the army and was as- 
signed to public relations at AAF headquart- 
ers and spent the next three years as an en- 
listed man on various projects related to 
recruiting, bond drives, civilian morale, and 
the like. 

While in the army, Mr. Rishworth man- 
aged and directed two AAF shows on cross- 
country tours: “Four Freedoms” and “Shot 
from the Sky.” On his release from the army 
in September, 1945, he returned to NBC and 
served as manager of program He 
resigned a year later to accept the post of 
director of Radio House and coordinator of 
radio, University of Texas. 


Mr. 


sales. 


Rishworth was one of the first edu- 
cational directors to be on the staff of a 
commercial radio station. He and Joseph 
Ries of Station WLW were still the only two 
in 1930. He was responsible in 1932 for in- 
troducing the high school radio workshop 
movement into the Northwest—a movement 
which grew until there were sixteen work- 
Minnesota to which he served in 
an advisory capacity. He inaugurated the 
KSTP Conference on Educational Broad- 
casting in 1937— the predecessor of the Chi- 
cago School Broadcast Conference and the 
first regional meeting of its kind anywhere 
in the United States. He introduced courses 
in radio at the College of St. Catherine in 
1936 and at the College of St. Thomas in 
1938. A program, “America Calling,” pro- 
duced at Station KSTP under his direction 
won a First Award at the 1940 Institute for 
Education by Radio and also a George Foster 
Peabody Award. 

Mr. Rishworth is a charter member of the 
AER and a honorary member of Alpha Ep- 
silon Rho. He was a member of the com- 
mittee of judges for the American Exhibi- 
tion of Recordings of Educational Radio Pro- 
grams, and of the Advisory Committee of 
the School Broadcast Conference. He served 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce as chair- 
man of the national Radio Committee and 
president of the St. Paul Chamber. Other 
outstanding public service includes member- 
ship on the National Council, Boy Scouts of 
America; the national Public Relations Com- 
mittee, YMCA; and the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee of New York. 

Sherman P. Lawton, president, South- 
western Region, AER, is coordinator of 
radio, University of Oklahoma. 

His collegiate training was received from 
Albion College [A.B., 1929], University of 
Michigan [M.A., 1930], and University of 
Wisconsin [Ph.D., 1939]. In the latter insti- 
tution he served as a graduate assistant while 
pursuing his advanced studies. 

Dr. Lawton has served successively on the 
faculties of Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Stephens College, and the University of Okla- 
homa, filling in with summer session instruc- 
tion at the University of Southern California, 
Syracuse University, the University of Ver- 
the University of New Hamp- 


shops in 


mont, and 
shire 

He is the author of four books on radio 
and a fifth will soon be off the press. He has 
also written numerous articles on a variety 
of subjects, largely radio and visual aids, for 
professional and commercial publications. 


Alpha Epsilon Rho, which he serves as 
executive secretary, and the Annual Con- 
ference on Station Problems were both or- 
ganized by him. He has served as consultant 
on audio-visual aids to colleges and univer- 
sities in Texas, Arkansas, West Virginia, 
Missouri, and Illinois; and has been em- 
ployed on a part-time basis by a number of 
commercial radio organizations. He has held 


numerous offices and committee chairman 
ships in professional societies in the fields ot 
radio, speech, and English. 

Dr. Lawton holds membership in Alpha 
Tau Omega and was initiated in the honorary 
fraternities Delta Sigma Rho, Pi Kappa 
Delta, Theta Alpha Phi, and Classical Group 
His name appears in the Biographical Dic- 
tionary of American Scholars. 
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Roster of Officers 

The September issue began the pub- 
lication of the roster of officers of local 
AER groups. All rosters which reach 
the editor will be published as received. 
Additional listings follow: 

Minnesota— Max Karl, ‘Station 
WTCN, Minneapolis, president; Lu- 
ther Weaver, 200 Globe Bldg., St. Paul, 
vice-president; Ray Christensen, sec- 
retary; E. W. Ziebarth, Station WCCO, 
state director. 

Georgia—Dr. H. B. Richie, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, president ; 
Mrs. Robert H. Jones, 81 Peachtree 
Circle, N. E., Atlanta, first vice-prest- 
dent; Dwight Bruce, Station WTOC, 
Savannah, second vice-president ; Helen 
Enloe, secretary; Sara Jones, State De- 
partment of Education, State Capitol, 
Atlanta, treasurer. 

Oregon—Alice Smith, Terwilliger 
school, 6318 S. W. Corbett Ave., Port- 
land 1, state director. 

Washington—J. Wesley 
Chehalis, state director. 

Montana—Mrrs. Virginia R. Glore, 
Montana State University, Missoula, 
state director. 


Crum, 


Idaho—G. A. Stidwell, 
Sandpoint, state director. 

Portland, Oregon—Cecil McKer- 
cher, Franklin high school, 5446 S. E 
Division St., Portland 6, president; 
Eleanor Hansen, Girls Polytechnic 
high school, 2508 N. E. Everett St., 
Portland 15, vice-president; Patricia 
Green, 546 N. E. 12th Ave., Portland 
14, secretary; John Smith, Joseph Lane 
school, 7200 S. E. 60th Ave., Portland 
6, treasurer; Paul Pinckney, 631 N. E. 
Clackamas, Portland 8, and Bess Bar- 
ton, Portsmouth school, 5103 N. Willis 
Blvd., Portland 3, directors. 

Wisconsin—H. B. McCarty, di- 
rector, Station WHA, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, state director. 

Michigan— Mark L. Haas, Station 
W JR, Detroit, state director. 

Illinois—Mrs. Ruth B. Harshaw, 
1173 Asbury Ave., Winnetka, state di- 
rector. 

Indiana—Dr. Clarence M. Mor- 
gan, director of radio, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, state 
director. 

Missouri— Ruth Castle, public 
schools, Kansas City, state director. 


30x 163, 





Idea Exchange 





NBC Takes Forward Step 

Detective, crime, or mystery-type 
programs will not be broadcast by the 
National Broadcasting Company or its 
affiliates earlier than 9:30 p.m., EST, 
beginning January 1, 1948. This deci- 
sion was reached at a meeting in Atlan- 
tic City, September 13, during the net- 
work’s first annual convention, at which 
representatives of 160 of its affiliates 
were present. The purpose of the ac- 
tion was “to further reduce the expo- 
sure of juvenile and adolescent minds 
to crime suggestions.” 

The official text also noted that 


Dramatization of crime, mystery, and de- 
tective stories, while a recognized and justly 
popular form of entertainment and literature, 


requires particularly mature and discriminat 
ing judgment in radio presentation. 

While mystery and crime stories are as 
old as literature itself, the vivid, living por 
trayal of such drama on the air has an im 
pact on the juvenile, adolescent, or impres 
sionable mentality that can not be under 
estimated. 

This forward-looking step will be ap 
plauded by parents, teachers, and child 
psychologists. It should set a pattern 
for all networks as well as individua 
stations. 


Past President Lardie Says: 


In planning your radio programs for 
the coming year, it is suggested that a: 


many as possible be directed to th 
theme of “Peace Through Understand 
ing.” If you have programs that hav 
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effective for this 
cause, why not share your ideas with 
your fellow members? Send an out- 
line of the program and pertinent in- 
formation to the AER Journal Editor. 


rroved 


especially 


The people of the world must learn to 
live together. The evils of ignorance must be 
countered by knowledge; suspicion must be 


offset by trust; and jealousy, by mutual re- 
spect. 

The aim of UNESCO is to bring men and 
ideas together, but its success will depend 
largely on individuals, members of various 
organizations believing in UNESCO, who 
take an active part in this campaign to resolve 
the misunderstandings, the fears, and sus- 
picions now so prevalent among the peoples 
of the world.—GrorceE C. MARSHALL, Secre- 
tary of State. 





Broadcasts 


for Schools 





Purdue University 

Increasing the number and types of 
School of the Air programs, WBAA 
at Purdue University will have 15 
broadcasts each week for elementary 
and high school listening. Types used 
are dramas, talks, discussions, and in- 
terviews. Elementary school  broad- 
casts are heard at 10:30 a.m. and 1:30 
p.m. across the board. High school pro- 
grams are aired at 11:15 a.m. 

Enrollment in the first School of the 
\ir in 1945 numbered 9,000 Indiana 
school children In the first four days 
of requests for teachers’ manuals this 
fall, 14,000 children were enrolled in 
the radio classroom. At least 60,000 
were expected by early October. 

Participating as well as listening to 
School of the Air is the opportunity of- 
fered to grade school and high school 
boys and girls. Dramatic auditions for 
parts on Lady Storyteller and History 
Highlights many talented 
youngsters who will gain radio ex- 
perience on WBAA. Citizens of To- 
morrow Speak is a round-table discus- 
sion on current topics by high school 
students. 


revealed 


A series which was very popular 
last year was Your Indiana. This fall 
the subject will be forest conservation 
and 13 dramas will be given during the 
first One commercial radio 
station in the state adapted the program 
for its use last year. 


semester. 


Drama in mathematics was a project 
for WBAA writers this year. Mathe- 
matics School, which was a talk and 
interview program has been adapted for 
radio dramatization this year. Among 
the new programs will be News of the 
Week, special commentary for elemen- 
tary school children. 

Two music series, Kiddies Listen- 
ing Time for the first three grades, and 
Exploring: Music, for the older grade- 
school children, have drawn a heavy 
response of Indiana 


requests from 


teachers. 


Primary Reading 

Having been asked by my Depart- 
ment of Education to take the respon- 
sibility for a weekly broadcast of fif- 
teen minutes to be known as Primary 
Reading presented no small problem 
for me to solve. When the Director 
stated his wish for a direct teaching 
program in reading for six-year-olds 
my immediate reply was, “I am sorry, 
[ cannot do it.” The whole of my 
philosophy as a primary teacher was 
against such a program. To me radio 
is an enriching part of our daily living 
but cannot take the place of, or be a 
substitute for, the teacher. Much dis- 
cussion followed and it was suggested 
that I bring in some of my children 
and see what could be done. So the 
experiment began. 

We tried to learn what the teachers 
wanted, for if they are not interested 
the broadcast will not be fitted into the 
plans for the day and the children will 
never hear it. Then we tried to interest 
the children, to interest them im such 
a way that they would want to listen 
every week. We wished to give them 
an enriching experience because of 
which they would grow in knowledge, 





skills, habits, and attitudes. Our aim 
is to develop boys and girls whose feel- 
ings toward reading are right, who 
know how to read, who like to read, and 
who like to read good things. 

The Department wished a_ direct 
teaching program and I tried to find a 
way of reconciling this wish with my 
own thinking. Since ali children are 
definitely interested in what other chil- 
dren are doing, the scripts grew out of 
our classroom experiences and told the 
listeners something of what we did in 
our grade one. 

The ‘“‘dramatic spots” on the program 
were played by children from my class. 
Six six-year-olds just entering grade 
one were chosen for their ability to 
follow directions. Since the material 
used must follow our course of study, 
our original charts and experience 
stories proved to be best script material 
with an original “fun” story here and 
there. I amazed myself by writing these 
“fun” stories each month, using the 
children’s reading vocabulary as it 
grew. “Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention !” 

Each month I also prepared a lesson 
leaflet with supplementary materials 
for the schools that followed our pro- 
gram. Many letters were received, es- 
pecially from rural schools, and it was 
seen that teachers were interested in 
following the growth of the children 
from week to week. They were inter- 
ested too, in what could be done with 
the slow-learning pupils. The children 
themselves were delighted to hear other 
boys and girls their own age reading 
on the air. 

The “radio class” of six did a won- 
derful job. They followed directions 
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GLADYS M. GESNER and first graders in a broadcast of the series, Primary 
Reading, from the studios of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
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carefully and were willing and eager 
workers. But they were six-year-olds 
and to have them judged always by 
adult standards for broadcasting was a 
serious situation I found diffi- 
culty in meeting. 


great 


Some programs proved superior to 
“Our Halloween Party” and 
“Playing Store” being the most fun. 
But “Sharing Our First Book” and 
“Eye and Ear Fun” were nearer the 
direct teaching program following the 
course of study. Sometimes our pleas- 
ure in a new toy or game brought out 
happy, bubbling laughter and exclama- 
tions not written in the timed script. 
These were the moments when our job 
free, spontaneous, and 


others 


was at its best 
creative, 

A weekly broadcast kept these wee 
ones very busy and long before the 
last program they showed signs of tir- 
ing. To appreciate the size of the job 
done by these six-year-olds is very dif- 
ficult for not know 
young children well. But they carried 
on and to my knowledge were the first 


one who does 


six-year-olds appearing regularly on a 
weekly program in a series of such 
length. 

Measuring the effectiveness of the 
twenty-five broadcasts is difficult. As 
entertainment there is no doubt that the 
series was very successful indeed. But 
I question if, as educational broadcasts, 
they justified the great amount of work 
to be carried by the teacher in addition 
to an already heavy teaching load. Al- 
so, are the good points of such a script 
outweighed by the bad? And ts direct 
teaching what our teachers really want ? 

Perhaps some of you who read this 
may have experimented along similar 
lines. I should be pleased to learn of 
your experiences and any findings or 
conclusions you may have reached. 
Giapys M. Gesner, Alexandra School, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Wisconsin 
Wisconsin’s 1947-48 program of 
radio began last month 
with ten School of the Air series, for 
use in the state’s grade schools, 
the Air 
youth and adult listening. 
The School of the Air began its 
seventeenth year on September 22 with 


education by 


and 


nine College of courses for 


the following courses: <Afield with 
Ranger Mac, Exploring Science, Let's 
Find Out, Let's Drax , News of the 


iH 7 k, Ji 


urneys in Music Land, Music 


Enjoyment, Adventures in Our Town, 
Rhythm and Games, and Book Trails. 


During the second semester the 
science program will be replaced by On 
Wisconsin, a special series designed as 
part of the state’s centennial celebra- 
tion. During the whole year the ten 
weekly programs will carry the thread 
of one hundred years of progress wher- 
ever feasible. 

September 29 marked the beginning 
of the fifteenth year for the College of 
the Air, as state listeners tuned in their 
home radios for radio education on the 
college level. The schedule includes 
broadcasts from two regular univer- 
sity lecture courses: Introductory Psy- 





chology and Freshman Forum. The 
seven studio broadcasts include two 
new fifteen-minute programs: ‘“Wis- 
consin Words” and “Housing the 
Home.” 

The five half-hour broadcasts pre- 
sented each week are Science and the 
Public, Following Congress, Books of 
Today, Wisconsin Yarns, and Our 
Children. 

The programs for both the School 
of the Air and the College of the Air 
originate on the University of Wiscon- 
sin campus in Madison, and are broad- 
cast to state listeners over state stations 
WHA in Madison and WLBL at 


Stevens Point. 





Radio Workshops 





College of the Pacific 

The College of the Pacific Radio 
Workshop is now carrying on an ex- 
periment in the production of a new 
series of programs, Between the Notes, 
which will be adapted for music appre- 
ciation classes for in-school listening. 

The original idea for this program, 
which characterizes moments in the 
lives of the great music masters leading 
to the composing of their great works, 
began when Marilyn Nelson and George 
Jewett put their heads and record al- 
bums together. It has since been taken 
into the Radio Workshop to be worked 
on by the group. 

We looked Between the Notes at 
Rachmaninoff, who was the first com- 
poser to live again in the spirit of his 
music, the Prelude in C Sharp Minor, 
and learn of Rachmaninoff the’ man, 
who experienced rebuke before fame. 

Then we learned that Tschaikowsky’s 
parents tried to keep him from the 
piano and start him in the world as a 
lawyer, but he left his law practice to 
become the remembered composer of 
Symphony Pathetique, his sixth sym- 
phony. 

We looked Between the Notes at 
Beethoven, who could put his soul into 
his music, but was denied the sound of 
ovation by his deafness, and denied 
love by his unruly and eccentric man- 
ner. His was a timely music, and his 
Eroica or Symphony No. 5, with the 
force, desires, and meaning became 
even more familiar to us during this 
last 

Brahms 


war. 


was recognized as the ec- 


centric, young, genius of music, and 









gave the world his First Symphony. 

And, now, Grieg, the “Tone Paint- 
er” of classical music, who painted the 
picture of his homeland, Norway, and 
put his love for his wife, Nina, into the 
beautiful and tender song, I Love You. 

As we look Between the Notes and 
learn of the happiness, sorrow, and 
love that inspired these composers, we 
become familiar with their works and 
remember them. 

The series will not stop with these 
five composers, but will go on to dis- 
cover the inspiration that led to the 
great music of Chopin and our own 
Stephen Foster. 

Another project, in the class of Radio 
Appreciation and Production makes it 
the College of the Pacific’s stepping 
stone into the advanced radio classes 
for the new student. 

For the past three semesters, a series 
of dramas depicting the settling of 
California and entitled Heritage of the 
West, have been placed in the hands 
of this class. The first class gathered 
information and wrote four, half-hour 
dramas. The next class broke these 
dramas into eight,  fifteen-minute 
sketches. And now, on the third han- 
dling, the new class has gone about it 
with the different notion of taking in- 
cidents or names out of the previous 
scripts and has built thirteen, fifteen- 
minute programs around such names 
in California history as Joaquin Mur- 
rietta and Samuel Brannon, and has 
traced the beginning of California 


since Father Junipero Sierra paced its 
broad acres and started the Missions: 
Russians once dreamed of 


when the 
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claiming this territory for the Czar; 
the gold rush, the San Francisco earth- 
quake, the real estate boom, and into the 
California of today. 


3y more or less turning the class 
over to the ingenuity of its members, 
they all become familiar with the be- 
ginning aspects of radio and this leads 
them directly into the advanced radio 
courses, where they specialize in radio 
news writing, radio drama writing, or 
take an interest in the technical opera- 
tion of radio mechanics. 

This is the first semester that these 
programs have been released, and with 
this semester’s work on Heritage of 
the West, the class has come up with 
scripts that could easily be adapted to 
educational listening in the school.— 
JoHN_@. CRABBE, 





State College of Washington 

From five to 5000 watts transmitting 
power, from four and a half to 71 hours 
of broadcasting weekly, the State Col- 
lege of Washington educational radio 
station KWSC has been developed on 
a shoestring of funds. Production in 
the way of new programs, continuity 
variety, and the increasing number of 
users of the station’s facilities continues 
to exceed the necessary procurement of 
broadcasting equipment. 

With every four-year generation of 
students graduating, new methods as 
a result of experimenting in radio have 
been adopted. 

One of the latest developments in the 
educational radio field at WSC is the 
sponsoring of a radio workshop pat- 
terned after a major network work- 
shop. The new workshop organization 
is mothered by the college speech de- 
partment. Student members of the 
“shop” are fortunate in having as fac- 
ulty advisor Mrs. Lois Roach, who 
holds a master’s degree in radio. Under 
her experienced eye student personnel 
ire getting, as a part of the over-all 
KWSC plan, up-to-date training for 
ater positions of directing and produc- 
ng in the commercial field. 

In spite of participating under handi- 
aps, students have the opportunity to 
levelop a top-notch sense of radio 
echniques. Considerable responsibility 
s nlaced on the shoulders of the stu- 
lents who have a hand in the weekly 

alf-hour programs. Under this pro- 
edure participants are prone to gain 
rom practical experience and at the 
ame time feel as though they are work- 


ing toward 
ducer jobs 


a goal. Director and pro- 
are rotated for each show 
among the more seasoned radio stu- 
dents so the opportunity for experience 
is doled out evenly among the work- 
shop members. 

To simplify handling the workshop 
group, the organization is divided into 
three general sub-groups: The execu- 
tive division, the senior division, and 
the junior division—all under the su- 
pervision of Mrs. Roach. The executive 
division consists of the faculty advisor 
and student officers including a presi- 
dent, senior division director, in charge 
of the senior division; assistant senior 
director, in charge of the junior divi- 
sion; head writer, publicity director, 
and an office manager. 

Dividing the actual production into 
senior and junior groups was carried 
out to insure more convenient handling 
of players in casting and rehearsals as 
well as affording an adequate sequence 
of experience. Thus the senior division 
consists of the more advanced radio 
students. Members of the junior divi- 


sion are made up of talented but less 
experienced players. While participat- 
ing in the junior group these radio as- 
pirants will gain a sound background 
for a future place in the senior divi- 
sion. 

Members of the newly-formed work- 
shop not only produce and air radio 
programs but have recently begun a 
workshop series of discussions and in- 
formative talks open to the general pub- 
lic as well as to workshop members. 
Some of the topics already planned in- 
clude “Microphones and their Uses,” 
“Sound Effects and Music,” “Acting 
for Radio,” “Production Techniques,” 
and “Radio Writing.” These informal 
talks, although sponsored by the work- 
shop, are conducted by professional 
staff personnel of KWSC. Not only 
does the student who has selected the 
radio field for his vocation get valuable 
information, but outsiders who occa- 
sionally find themselves confronted by 
a microphone can be equipped before- 
hand with the basic techniques of 
broadcasting.—ANpDREW B. AbAmMs. 





Reviews 





Handbook of Radio Writing. By Erik 
Barnouw. Boston: Little, Brown and 


Company. 1947. x + 336 pp. $3.00. 


There are many individuals, particularly 
college students, who desire to find out some- 
thing about radio writing—its requirements, 
its rewards, its techniques. Too many books 
on radio writing seem to be aimed at the 
more mature, the professional writer. They 
fail to appeal to the beginner; often they 
prove to be heavy reading. 

Handbook of Radio Writing presents logi- 
cally and in an interesting prose style mate- 
rial which should answer most of the ques- 
tions of the student who wonders whether 
radio writing is the profession for which he 
wishes to prepare. At the same time it in- 
cludes the very material which is needed for 
a textbook in a beginning radio writing 
course, and also serves admirably as a hand- 
book to which all radio writers will make 
frequent reference. 

Three parts constitute the body of the 
book and there are, in addition, two appen- 
dices. Mr. Barnouw opens his presentation 
with what he labels a “Bird’s-Eye View,” in 
which he tabulates and explains the three 
types of writing: Under Contract, On Staff, 
and In the Open Market. This section closes 
with a sixteen-page discussion of the radio 
medium itself. 

Part II describes and illustrates the tech- 
niques peculiar to radio: The Three Tools 
[sound effects, music, and speech] ; Routine 
Technique; and Trick Devices. 

Part III is entitled “Market Musts,” in 
which is made amply clear the present radio 


program types, together with their require- 
ments. It closes with a few details which a 
writer should know about the form in which 
the script should appear, where it should be 
sent, authors’ legal rights, and similar prob- 
lems, 

Appendix A includes a complete 30-minute 
radio script, Macbeth on the Air, written by 
Mr. Barnouw. A page of notes for each page 
of script presents a brief discussion of each 
technique exemplified by the script and, be- 
cause Macbeth affords such a wide range of 
effects, sets forth concretely many of the 
principles, practices, and devices discussed 
and illustrated in the body of the Handbook. 

Appendix B is a 34-page combination glos- 
sary, guide, and index. It lists and defines 
technical terms the writer is likely to meet; 
it identifies companies and types of com- 
panies; and it refers to pages in the book 
whenever the subjected mentioned has been 
treated. 

Mr. Barnouw can speak authoritatively 
about his subject. He has been in radio since 
193l1—with advertising agencies, with the 
networks, as a free-lance writer, and as a 
teacher of radio writing at Columbia Uni- 
versity and elsewhere. He has written, edited, 
or directed some of the “top” network pro- 
grams and has been honored by many radio 
awards. During the war he was consultant 
to the Secretary of War on education of 
overseas troops by radio and he supervised 
the unit in charge of such educational pro- 
grams. 

Handbook of Radio Writing deserves a 
place as one of the essential tools of every 
radio writer. None can help but be benefited 
by its frequent use—Tracy F. Ty cer. 
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Here’s an entirely new and superb standard of 
achievement in a classroom phonograph. Its tonal 
perfection captures and fills the classroom or audi- 
torium with the matchless splendor of the recorded 
works of the world’s great artists. 

The Senior Model (66 ED) is especially designed 
for music teachers who require the finest tone qual- 
ity . . . classroom teachers who appreciate easy 
operation . . . school administrators who demand 
economy and durability. 

This classroom Victrola plays 12-inch or 10-inch 
records. The permanent “Silent Sapphire” pickup 
rides light as a feather on the records—adds years 
to their life. No needles to change. No needle chat- 
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The New RCA Vietrola* 
classroom phonograph 


_- 
Finest tone system 
in RCA Victor History 


ter. Separate bass and treble tone controls bring 
out the rich bass and the clear, brilliant treble of a 
symphony orchestra. Delightfully styled blond 
finish walnut cabinet with closed back, hand 
holes for convenience in carrying. 

Write for descriptive literature on the RCA 
Victrola for the classroom and the RCA Victor 
Record Library for Elementary Schools. 





RCA VICTOR 
RECORD LIBRARY 


for Elementary Schools 


@2]1 Albums ®@ 83 Records 
© 370 Compositions 


For classroom use in such activities as Listening 

. Folk Songs 

Christmas Songs . . . Singing Games. . 
Rhythm Bands... 


Rhythms .. . Singing .. 
. Indian Music 
. Patriotic Songs 




















